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1880. would neither brave the unpopularity of defending
the Zulu War, nor incur the responsibility of remov-
ing its author. Lord Kimberley contrived to give
the impression that he merely waited for the failure
of Confederation as a plausible excuse. Sir Bartle
Frere declined to follow Lord Lytton's example,
and treat his office as a political one. He did
his duty so long as he was allowed to do it, in spite
of criticism, and even abuse. But Mr. Gladstone
himself could not have held out much longer against
a pressure which had been rather strengthened
than weakened by the decision of the Cabinet to
keep possession of the Transvaal

During Mr. Gladstone's enforced absence from
the House Lord Hartington led it with unexpected
Aug. 20. vigour, and his attack upon organised obstruction
. was not less agreeable to his followers because he
showed by statistics that three Members of the
Fourth Party, Mr. Gorst at their head, had each
made more speeches, and asked more questions,
than any Irishman, even Mr. Biggar himself. These
tests, applied to individuals, are fallible and imper-
fect. But Lord Hartington's examples were suffi-
ciently numerous and well chosen to prove the
existence of a design for impeding business among
English as well as Irish Members.

Before Parliament was prorogued the Govern-
ment had received bad news from Afghanistan, and
Kandahar had been rescued from imminent danger
by a forced march of ten thousand men over a dis-
tance of three hundred miles. In the month of
June Ayub Khan, younger son of the late Shere
Ali, left Herat for Kandahar, then held by General
Primrose. On the 1st of July General Burrows
was despatched from Kandahar to meet him, and
prevent Mm from crossing the river Helmund. But
the failure of General Burrows was complete and
disastrous* His force was outflanked by a superior